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Teach 
Children to 
Remember 
the 

Sacrifice 

L ast night Marilyn and I vis¬ 
ited our daughters home. 
Through the joyous noise of 
grandchildren, I made my way to 
twelve-year-old Kevin and whis¬ 
pered in his ear, "Do you know any¬ 
thing about the people that suffered 
at Martins Cove?” He told what 
little he knew. Then 1 filled in some 
detail: 1,076 cold and hungry people 
in two companies pulled up to 500 
pounds of flour, bedding, clothing, 
cooking utensils and a tent in little 
handcarts through blizzards and 
freezing rivers. About 215 died * 1 — 
many others lost fingers and toes. I 
told Kevin of Archer Walters, a car¬ 
penter in the first handcart com¬ 
pany, who said: “If I can but reach 
the valleys of the mountains in the 
land of Zion with my family, that 
they may grow up under the influ¬ 
ence of the Gospel of Christ, then I 
shall be satisfied though I give my 
life in the effort” Walters died just 
two weeks after entering the Valley, 
but his five children raised up to him 
thirty-seven grandchildren. 2 1 walked 
away from that brief encounter with 
Kevin feeling an inner glow that he 
will remember the sacrifice that 
brings him a warm home and a full 
tummy 


Remember the Sacrifice 

This year marks the bicenten¬ 
nial anniversary of the ill-fated 
Martin and Willie handcart com¬ 
panies. Preston Hunt, our Pioneer 
Heritage Director, tells me that in a 
month or so we will have SUP gold 
and silver medallions commemo¬ 
rating Martins Cove, 1 believe every 
SUP member should have a medal¬ 
lion burning a hole in his pocket 
this year, reminding him to tell chil¬ 
dren the stories of the handcart pio¬ 
neers. Handcarts were unique to 
LDS pioneering and have been 
called “the most remarkable travel 
experiment in the history of 
Western America” 3 Almost 3,000 
LDS immigrants pulled about 650 
handcarts either 1,000 miles from 
Winter Quarters, Nebraska, or 
1,300 miles from Iowa City Iowa. 
From Iowa City the trip averaged 
just over two months. Including the 
ocean voyage and early snow, it 
took the Martin and Willie compa¬ 
nies a year! This year, lets each feel 
a Martin Cove Medallion in our 
pocket and then tell their story. 

Give Children Their Roots 

Wendell Miller, our new 
Executive Manager, has a motto 
posted on all his emails; “Those 
who tell the stories to children es¬ 
tablish the values for the next gen¬ 
eration.” I believe our job as parents 
and grandparents is to teach chil¬ 
dren who they are by teaching them 
whom they came from, 

A few years ago, Jay Smith, 
National President-Elect, prepared 
an ancestral book for his extended 


family only to find that copies of 
the book gathered dust and weren't 
used. So this year, he sends his 
grandchildren only one-half their 
birthday money along with a ques¬ 
tionnaire — the answers to which 
can be found in the dusty ancestral 
book. When the children email 
the completed questionnaire back, 
they get the rest of their birth¬ 
day money! Give children every¬ 
thing—give them their roots. 

A Call to Greatness 

I call upon Chapter Presidents 
to set chapter goals with their board 
members. May I suggest these areas 
for setting goals: 

Grow the Chapter! 

■ Renew memberships. 

■ Reactivate inactive members. 

■ Recruit new members— 
National Goal: 2006 Members 
in 2006 . 

Honor Modern Pioneers 

■ Recommended: Present the 
Award to 4 to 6 per Chapter in 
2006. Keep the Legacy Alive, 

* A medallion in every pocket! 

Thank you so much for all you 
do. Its a great pleasure serving with 
you! □ 

Notes _ 

1 Amy Schweitzer, “Poor Mormons Placed 
Hopes for a better Future on Thdr Handcarts.* 
The Kearney Hub, February 4, 2006, 

2 “Archer Wdters (First Handcart Company) * 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers Lesson, 
December 2005, 155-66. 

3 William G. Hartley, “Handcart Companies” 
Utah History Encyclopedia ? ed. Allan Kent 
Powell (Salt Lake City: University of Utah 
Press, cl994), 242. 
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Latter-day Saint 
Newspapers in 
Independence, 
Kirtland, and 
Nauvoo 


by Tiffany Taylor 

History major 
Brigham Young 
University 


conference the following 
September, Phelps was in¬ 
structed to purchase a printing press 
in Cincinnati on his way to Missouri. He left 
Kirtland in mid-October, 3 

On November 1, 1831, Church leaders met at 
the John Johnson home in Hiram, Ohio, and for¬ 
mally established a printing firm, Oliver Cowdery 
and John Whinner were sent to Independence 
with copies of the revelations given to Joseph 
Smith for Phelps to print. They arrived on January 
5, 1832. 4 In July of that year, the Kirtland Saints 
received copies of the first LDS newspaper, The 
Evening and Morning Stan Joseph S mith penned, 
“Delightful, indeed, was it to contemplate that the 
little band of brethren had become so large, and 
grown so strong, in so short a time as to be able to 
issue a paper of their own, which contained not 
only some of the revelations, but other informa¬ 
tion also, — which would gratify and enlighten the 
humble inquirer after truths 

In the July 1833 issue of The Evening and 
Morning Star , Phelps made mention of “free 
people of color, who may think of coming to the 
western boundaries of Missouri as members of the 
church ”6 Pro-slavery Missourians felt threatened 
by the implications of the statement and attacked 
the printing press on July 20, 1833, halting 
the printing operations in Jackson County. 7 In the 
aftermath of the attack, W, W. Phelps wrote to 


E stablishing print¬ 
ing operations was a 
high priority during the build¬ 
ing of Latter-day Saint communities in Kirtland, 
Ohio; Independence, Missouri- and Nauvoo, 
Illinois. Newspapers were used to circulate the be¬ 
liefs and teachings of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints to a wide audience and to re¬ 
fute false charges brought against its members. 
Time and again LDS printing operations were 
thwarted by menacing antagonists, only to be fol¬ 
lowed by anri-Mormon press releases, which cli¬ 
maxed in Nauvoo in 1844, When the Mormons* 
printing efforts began in the 1830s, the primary 
purpose was to circulate news among its members. 
As persecutions increased, however, the press be¬ 
came more of a tool of defense, proclaiming, as did 
the Latter-day Saint Times and Seasons newspaper 
of Nauvoo, “Truth will prevail” 


Independence, Missouri; 

"His purposes must be accomplished” 

The beginning of Mormon printing can be 
traced to Kirtland, Ohio, where in July 1831 
Joseph Smith received a revelation designating 
Independence, Jackson County, Missouri, as “the 
land of promise, and the place for the city of 
Zion. B[ The revelation directed that “William W. 
Phelps be planted in this place, and be established 
as a printer unto the church.” 2 At a Church 
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Joseph Smith, “Although the enemy has accomplished his 
design in demolishing the Printing establishment they 
cannot demolish the design of God for his decree will 
stand and his purposes must be accomplished.” 8 

Kirtland, Ohio: “Wholly dedicated unto the Lord’* 

In a revelation to Joseph Smith on August 2, 1833, 
instructions were given for the construction of a building 
to be “wholly dedicated unto the Lord from the founda¬ 
tion thereof for the work of printing.” 0 Two months 
later, Oliver Cowdery left Kirtland for New York with 
800 dollars to purchase a new printing press to be used in 
that building* 10 

After completion of the printing establishment, 
Joseph Smith dedicated it to the Lord. On December 18, 
1833, he recorded, “The Elders assembled in the printing 
office, and bowed down before the Lord, and I dedicated 
the printing press, and all that pertained thereunto, to 
God.” 11 The Church’s printing operation in Kirtland was 
named the “Literary Firm.” 12 In addition to other 
Church publications, the press was to be used for print¬ 
ing newspapers* 

Printing of The Evening and Morning Star resumed 
in Kirtland in December 1833 and lasted until 
September 1834, manifesting the Saints’ resilience in the 
wake of the Missouri tragedies. This monthly paper con¬ 
tained revelations given to Joseph Smith, along with 
other doctrinal material. In January 1835, issues of the 


paper that had originally been printed in Missouri were 
reprinted on the Kirtland press, 13 The Latter-day Saints 
Messenger and Advocate was first printed in October 
1834 and served many of the same purposes as The 
Evening and Morning Star. Both papers included hymns 
that would later be printed in the Church hymnal, Oliver 
Cowdery published the Messenger and Advocate until 
February 1837, after which his brother, Warren 
Cowdery, took command until the final printing of the 
paper In September 1837, 14 Beginning In 1835, Oliver 
Cowdery used the press to publish The Northern Times , 
a Democratic paper, written in support of Andrew 
Jacksons administration, 15 

The Elders'Journal, a monthly paper, was published 
by Thomas B* Marsh in October and November 1837* 
Apostasy within the Church, coupled with devastating 
debt, made it necessary for leaders to sell the Kirtland 
printing establishment before fleeing to Far West, 
Missouri. In November, Joseph Smith recorded, “The 
Elders 3 Journal No* 2 for November was our last paper 
printed in Kirtland* *, * Soon after the whole printing ap¬ 
paratus and office were burned to the ground.” 16 

Nauvoo, Illinois: Return from “a muddy grave" 
After more printing supplies were acquired, two ad¬ 
ditional issues of the Elders 3 Journal were printed in 
Missouri in 1838, Shortly thereafter, severe persecutions 
in Far West necessitated the burial of the printing 



Mobs destroying the Mormon printing press. 
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ELDERS’ JOURNAL 

OF THE CHURCH OF LATTER DAT SAINTS. 


Vol. L No. I.] SHETLAND, OHIO, OCTOBER, 1837. [Whole No. L 


North Lai , 44. Long. 69, 10. Vin- 
aJhaveHf Fox Islands , Monday , Sept. 

IMg 1837. 

The Elder s Journal wasfirst printed in Kirtland, Ohio. The last 
issue was printed August 1838 in Far West, Missouri. 

equipment as the Saints were being driven out of the 
state. The fleeing Saints found refuge in Illinois* estab¬ 
lishing the city of Nauvoo, Elias Smith and Hyrum Clark 
were sent back to Far West in the spring of 1839 to re¬ 
trieve the printing press and type from “a muddy grave” 17 
The Prophet s brother, Don Carlos Smith, and Ebcnezer 
Robinson used the recovered printing equipment to pub¬ 
lish the limes and Seasons monthly paper in Nauvoo, be¬ 
ginning in November 1839. In 1840, Don Carlos Smith 
became the sole editor, until being joined by Robert R, 
Thompson in 1841. 

The cold and cramped working conditions in the 
basement of the Times and Seasons office on the corner of 
Bain and Water streets took its toll on the newspaper edi¬ 
tors, and twenty-five-year-old Don Carlos Smith passed 
away on August 7, 1841. Twenty-nine-year-old Robert 
Thompson was “seized with the same disease that had 
caused the death of Don Carlos the week before” and fol¬ 
lowed his friend to the grave on August 27, 1841. 18 
Ebenezer Robinson again became the newspaper editor 
before selling the publication to the Church at the end of 
the year. The Prophet Joseph Smith edited the paper for 
a time, followed by John Taylor. The final issue of the 
Times and Seasons was printed on February 15,1846. 19 


A Grueling Task: Printing the papers 

The task of printing a newspaper was grueling, to say 
the least. AH type was set by hand, and only one newspa¬ 
per at a time could be printed on the press. Each finished 
page had to be hung to dry before it could be combined 
with the other pages and sold to the public. “The time re¬ 
quired to produce one printing of 600 copies . . . was 
about 150 hours.” 20 Understandably, the resulting publi¬ 
cations were often less than perfect. Joseph Smith good- 
naturedly teased John Taylor, saying, “We have no one 
else we can trust the paper with, and hardly with you, for 


Woodruff had the privilege of leading 

into the waters of 
not the Spirit call* 



Inset; Thomas Sharp 


you suffer the paper to 
come out with so many 
mistakes.” 21 

A Two-Edged Sword; 
Fatal effects of the anti- 
Mormon press 

The printing press 
was, in the case of the Latter-day Saints, a two-edged 
sword. Just as the members of the Church could use it to 
preach correct doctrine and attempt to refute false 
charges, their detractors used the press to persecute and 
malign the Saints. Thomas Sharp, “leader of the agitation 
against the Mormons in the press* 22 used his Warsaw 
Signal newspaper to hurl derogatory remarks at the 
Saints in Nauvoo, calling them “INFERNAL DEV¬ 
ILS.” 23 The purpose of the second Latter-day Saint news¬ 
paper in Nauvoo, the Wasp, was primarily to contest 
Sharps biting editorials. In the first issue, editor William 
Smith described the papers principal objective: “In our 
editorial labors we shall endeavor to . , . speak with that 
simplicity and plainness, that will entitle us to the grati¬ 
tude of the good and the respect of the great. We shall al¬ 
ways endeavor to act upon the defensive with our oppo¬ 
nents, not upon the offensive; but when we do speak, we 
shall manifest that spirit of boldness and determination 
that shall become our situation and be worthy of our 
cause.” 24 

In May 1843, John Taylor took over ownership of 
the Wasp and renamed it the Nauvoo Neighbor, which he 
printed until November 1845. 25 

Despite the Churchs efforts to counter the negative 
effects of Sharps erroneous claims and the increasing tor¬ 
rent of slander against the Saints, the power of the oppo¬ 
sitions press proved fatal. In the May 29, 1844, issue 
of the Warsaw Signal\ Sharp touted, “We would not be 
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surprised to hear of [Joe Smiths] death by violent 
means in a short time” 26 According to historian 
Susan Sessions Rugh, “Thomas C Sharp led the 
charge against the Mormons in the pages of 
the paper, wielding it as a powerful tool not only to 
express views against the Mormons but also to issue 
calls to action to counter their dominance 7 11 

Other antagonists, mostly disaffected mem¬ 
bers of the Church, followed Sharps lead, estab¬ 
lishing their own anti-Mormon newspaper, 
the Nauvoo Expositor\ in June 1844, While the 
Expositors outrageous and offensive claims 
shocked Nauvoos citizens, it was the papers 
provocative call to arms that led the Nauvoo City 
Council, under the direction of Mayor Joseph 
Smith, to declare the Expositor a public nuisance. 
"Let us arise in the majesty of our strength” the 
paper admonished, “and sweep the influence of 
tyrants and miscreants from the face of the land. 1 ’ 28 
When Latter-day Saints destroyed the Expositor, 
legal charges were filed against the Mormon 
Prophet, ultimately sending him and his brother 
Hyrurn to their deaths in Carthage, Illinois, on 
June 27, 184AP 





IMES AND SEASONS. 


“ Truth 




will prevail/’ 


Conclusion 

After the death of Joseph Smith, persecution 
intensified against the Latter-day Saints in Nauvoo 
until they were forced to leave their city An exas¬ 
perated John Taylor declared in 1845, “The world 
doesn’t wish any news from us, and we don’t wish 
to urge it upon them, I have read papers until I have 
become tired; for they are all villainy, corruption, 
deceit, and abomination*” 30 The Nauvoo printing 
press was cleaned, disassembled, and packed away 
for the journey to the West, Though the Times and 
Seasons was not to be printed again, the papers slo¬ 
gan, “Truth will prevail,” surely must have echoed 
in the minds and hearts of the Saints as they crossed the 
icy Mississippi River, allowing them to hope they would 
once again have the opportunity to establish a city and, of 
course, another newspaper. □ 



Ttm firtf Sabbat k oftot our arrival in Jaet 
*uti eousiy, bretbar W, W. Phelps preached 
to a w to Urn asi dieace, o?er the boundary of lb* 
United .States, wherein were- present «pec linen# 
uf'al,! the famULo* of the MHh, for there were 


■everat of iht Indiana, quit* a respectable wit d Fan ridge and have appointed uare him 


number of negroes, and tire balance wai made 
up afettiaena of the surrounding counties, and 
fully represented iheiuBtilvet as pioneers of dre 
west. At this meeting two were baptized who 
bed ptfevioualy believed in the fulness of the 
gospel- During rhis week the Col eat i lie branch 
referred to in the la ttm part of the last revela- 
and Sidney Rigduu and wife, mid eidere 
Morley and Booth nrtitad: and 1 also* r eceived 
the fallowing 

RetidtUitmgiwft in* Zkm, 1631 . 

Hearken O ye etderi of my church, and give 
car to my word, end learn of me what 1 will 
.■oncorning you, and aleo concerning this land 
lo which I hate sent you: for verily I pay 
unto you, Uetred it h« that keepoth my worn 
juaninoenit, whether in life or in death; and 
he that is faithful in tribulation the reward of 
the same La greater In the kingdom of heaven. 

¥e Cannot behold with your natural eyes, 
for the present lime, the design of jour Cod 
concerning those things which a ball come 
hereafter, and the glory which ah all follow 
aftfi much tribulation . Fur after much tribe- 
i atiofl cometh the biessinga. Wherefore* the 
day cometh that ye shall bo crowned with much 
glory, the hour is not yet but is nigh at bund. 

It cm ember tbs which l tell you before^ that 
y#u may lay it to heart* mad receive that which* 
eball follow. Behold, verily I any uni® yoi, 
lor iliis earn# I have seat jqu that you might 
be obedient, and ikal your hesiU might be 
prepared to bear testimony ufibe things which 
are to come; and aleo ihnt you might b# hen-, 
ured of laying ibo foundation, and of bearing 
reoord of the Land upon which the Zion of God 
ahull stand; 'and alio that a foist of fat things 
might be prepaid for the poor ; yea a kaat of 
fat thing% of wine on the fees well refined. 


xk! pi ll 

ed for the great day lo come. 

Lord have spoken it. 

And the teetimeny might go forth from 
Zion; y^^oru the mouth of the] city of the 
heritif eObdr yea, for this ciu ae l ha v* sent 
you hi A; and have aaleoted my eervant Fd» 


hie tulemon in this land: but if ho repent not 
of his nun* which are unbelief and bLindneai of 
heart, Let him take heed lm b« fdU Bah old 
hie mission ta given unto him and ii shall not 
be given again. And whoao siandeth ia this 
mission, la appointed to be a judge in brae] 
like is it was in ancient tbya, to divide tiro 
Lands of the heritage of Ued uato hie children; 
and to judge hk people by ih« testimony of the 
juet, and by the assigns ee of hk eounaeJIors. 
according to the laws of the kingdom which 
are given by the prophets of God; for verily I 
say unto you, my law* shall be kept on this 
land. ^ 

iLet no man think that he is ruler but bt 1 
God rule him that jcdeath, according tu the 
counsel of his own will ? or m other words, him 
that counaeiLcih, or siitcth upon the judgment 
seat. Let no man break the law? of ttie ktuf, 
for he that keepetb the laws of Gud, hath m 
need to break rbelawsof the land: wherefore 
b# subject to i he powers that ho, until lit reigns 
whose right ilia to reign, and subdues all 
ouiiea under bis feet. B ahold the Iowa which 
y* have received fmin my hand, are the laws 
of tho church t and in this light ye ah«H hold 
them for th. Behold h«r« ia wisdom. 

And now os I spake concerning my. servant 
Edward Fan ridge: this laud ia the laud of bis 
residence. and those whom he has appointed 
for his coumwHora. And also the land of the 
residence of him-whom I have appointed t® 
jkeep nsy etorahtMiae; wherefore let 1 item bring 
their families to this land, as they anatl couuLl 
between themselves and me: for .behold it ia 
not meat that I should com maud in ■» ^ 
for he that is compel led in aH i hinge, the as rue 
is a slothful and not a wise servant: wherefore 
he receive lb no reward. Verily I 


f «■ immeui no rewarn. v&niv 1 soy* man 
ihat the earth may know ihnuh* mouths of the, ebould bo mUmdy engaged in a good €auee. 


prophetB ah all not fail; yea a supper of the 
houae of the Urd, well prepared unto which 


deal, come i 


and do many things of their own free wititW d 
bring to paa mush righleou sures t for the pow- 


i.|[ nations ahull Ireiaviiedt FJmlf the uct, *rwin them, wherein they are ajerns uittt. 
and the learned, the wise and the noblef and thsmselvw. Atil inasmach m men do goud 
.ftM ttaKMMiklk. itfofm, !»»«; then .hey rt.ll * n, *i„ JoM lhei( Mw „ d . 8k , 

*i poor ‘*• ': mft4nd . lbe «■* ihe "• *"* ««>m tog mU hei. wu.. 

, .e en>e .he »f the U«l* Idri, end received , ceranl „d»«nt with Swh.. 
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Left: Original Times and Seasons newspaper .; dated March 1, 1844, Above: This site was me of four locations where the Times and 
Seasons newspaper was published in Nauvoo, located on the north side of Water Streetjust west of the Red Brick Store. 
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I n loq ring memory of our SUP brothers 
who have recently joined their pioneer 
forebears an the other side of the veil , 
Pioneer rejoices in the /Acs of these good- 
men and extends its sympathies and 
gpod wishes to families and loved ernes. 

Reed Allen, Brigham Young 

Fred Bonilla, Mesa 

Am CX Call, Brigham Young 

Clyde Garrett, USRV 

Stanley A* Gilbert, Bountiful 

Barney Goodwin, Grove City 

Don Rue Hickman, Brigham Young 

Raymond Johnson, Beehive 

Lee Frank Mace, Red Rock 

Henry Martin, Eagle Rock 

Val Moore, Olympus Hills 

Koarlo Mustoncn, SUP Nat. Pres., 1998 

Shirley Park Neiison, At Large, Life 

Verl L Petersen, SUP Nat, Pres., 1985 

Philip L. Richards, SUP Nat Pres., 2002 

Kay Rockwood, Grove City 

Shirl W. Spencer, Red Rock 

H* Grant Terry, Mesa 

LeRoy C. Wilcox, Brigham Young 

L, Clair Williamsen, Bountiful 
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Starting a Pioneer Newspaper: 


THE DESERET NEWS 

•srjsrasi Am omisffiT. 


By J. Michael Hunter 



T he Mormon pioneers who arrived in the Salt 
Lake Valley in 1847 were community builders. 
Establishing a community of believers was a 
long'established practice that provided the Latter-day 
Saints with unity cooperation, and mutual assistance. 
Key to any community-building effort was communica¬ 
tion, and in nineteenth-century America, the newspaper 
was an essential means of communication. 

In September 1831 3 Joseph Smith commissioned the 
first Mormon newspaper in Independence, Missouri, 
From that day the Mormons have seldom been without 
their own newspaper. Even while struggling to cross 
the plains to the Salt Lake Valley the Latter-day Saints 
published the Frontier Guardian In Kanesville, Iowa, 
Mormon newspapers provided the Saints with religious 
articles, letters from 
missionaries, conference 


reports, and notices of marriages, births, and deaths as 
well as local and national news. It is no wonder that even 
before they arrived, establishing a newspaper in the Salt 
Lake Valley became a priority for Mormon leaders. 

In late March 1847, Brigham Young and other 
Church leaders held a series of meetings in Winter 
Quarters, Nebraska, Their purpose was to plan an or¬ 
derly exodus from Winter Quarters to the settlement of 
the area around the Great Salt Lake, Discussions con¬ 
cerning the presidents of divisions and captains of com¬ 
panies were followed by a meeting in which William W, 
Phelps was “authorized to go east and procure a printing 
press and type 17 to be taken to the Salt Lake Valley, 1 
Joseph Smith had commissioned Phelps to start the first 
Mormon newspaper in Independence, Missouri, in 1831, 
and now Smiths successor, Brigham Young, was calling 
on Phelps to establish the first Mormon newspaper in the 

Rocky Mountains. 







































Phelps left Winter Quarters for 
the East in May with two letters signed 
by Brigham Young and Willard 
Richards. One letter was addressed to 
the Latter-day Saints in the United 
States and Canada, and. the other letter 
was addressed to the trustees of the 
Church left behind in Nauvoo to dis¬ 
pose of Church property. Both letters 
encouraged the recipients to assist 
Phelps in any way possible with secur¬ 
ing printing equipment because the 
Saints who would settle in the Rocky 
Mountains “cannot live without intel¬ 
ligence, for it is through obedience to 
that principle they are to receive their 
exaltation” 2 

Within a few months, Phelps had 
enough money to purchase a press 
in Boston. He returned to Winter 
Quarters with the press on November 
12, 1847, Brigham Young himself had 
returned from his first trip to the Salt 
Lake Valley twelve days earlier. The 
day after arriving, Phelps reported to 
the Council of the Twelve that he had 
"obtained a press, type, and paper to 
take over the mountains.” 3 The press 
was described as ""a small wroughtdron 
affair, known as the Ramage handpress, and the quantity 
of type which accompanied it was but small.” 4 

When Brigham Young and a group of Saints left 
Winter Quarters for the Salt Lake Valley in the spring of 
1848, the printing equipment remained behind. Brigham 
Young wrote, “I am disappointed in not bringing the 
presses, but I can not avoid it.” He explained that he “fully 
calculated” to bring the press, but decided instead to 
bring the poor Saints because “their cry was urgent to go 
to the mountains, and I could neither close my cars nor 
harden my heart against their earnest appeals.” 5 

By December 1848, the Saints in the Salt Lake Valley 
were still without a newspaper, and in a letter to Orson 
Pratt, George A. Smith and Ezra T. Benson wrote, “The 
brethren are calling loudly for the printing presses.”^ 
Speaking to the Saints in Kanesville, Iowa, Orson Hyde 
said, “There are about five tons; it will take two wagons 


of five or six yoke of cattle to carry the card¬ 
ing machine and printing press, which we 
want to go with Brother Egan who starts 
about the 15th of this month. Now we want 
the man that has money, oxen or wagons that 
can go, to come forward and let us know his 
name.” Several came forward to volunteer 
their time and means. After facing numerous 
difficulties in crossing streams and rivers, 
Howard Egans company arrived in the Salt 
Lake Valley on August 7,1848. They had the 
printing press and. “872 bundles of paper.” 7 

Even with the printing equipment in 
the Valley, it took awhile to get a newspaper 
started. Church leaders were busy getting 
people to the Valley, building homes, plant¬ 
ing crops, organizing government, and pro¬ 
viding for the basic needs of life. Few people 
had the means to subscribe to a newspaper in 
those early years. Gathering news was also a 
problem in the remote Rocky Mountains. 
Even local news was difficult to gather as 
the Saints spread out across the valleys of the 
Wasatch Front. 

Nonetheless, a printing shop was estab¬ 
lished in a little gabled-roofed adobe build¬ 
ing on the north side of South Temple Street 
just east of Main Street. The building was 
known as “the mint” or “Bullocks Money 
Mill,” since Thomas Bullock had been minting gold coins 
there since the fall of 1849. H 

The Latter-day Saints had set up a provisional govern¬ 
ment which they called “The State of Deseret” while they 
attempted to obtain official statehood status from the 
United States. When the first newspaper in the Rocky 
Mountains came off the press on June 15, 1850, it was 
called the Deseret News. It was a modest weekly publication 
of eight pages, each measuring seven and one-fourth by 
nine and three-fourths inches. Each page had three 
columns, and the twenty-four columns in the first issue 
were devoted almost exclusively to news of the United 
States Congress. Representatives for the Church were back 
in Washington trying to secure statehood, and the Saints 
waited anxiously for news of their political future. 9 

Willard Richards, the first editor, did his best to 
gather news. Most of it came from other newspapers, 



i II lilliam W. Phelps, after 
V V starting the first 
Mormon newspaper in 
Independence. Missouri, in 
1831, was now asked by 
Brigham Young "to go east and 
procure a printing press and 
type" to be token to the Salt 
Lake Valley to establish the 
first Mormon newspaper in the 
Rooky Mountains. 
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particularly from the New York Tribune . Salt Lake City 
was isolated from the rest of the country by rocky roads, 
swollen rivers, deep snows, burning deserts, and slow 
travel. It took about thirty-nine days to reach the Valley 
by wagon train from Kanesville, Iowa, and Kanesville it¬ 
self was a long way from news centers back East. 

Typesetting was also a challenge. Horace K. Whitney 
lilted each metal letter for each word from a type box and 
placed it in a stick at a rate of about ten words a minute. 
Whitney had learned this trade at the Times and Seasons 
shop back in Nauvoo. Thomas Bullock proofread every 
word in every column. Brigham H. Young, President 
Youngs nephew, pumped the press and was able to print 
about two papers per minute. Fourteen-year-old Ellen 
Richards, an adopted daughter of Willard Richards, 

folded the papers. 


She also ran copy from the editor s home to the printing 
office. 10 

It was a team effort, and the Saints in the Salt Lake 
Valley were grateful to get some news. At first the staff 
produced only a little over two hundred papers, with pa¬ 
pers being distributed at the post office and through a few 
agents to the outlying areas. Eventually there were enough 
subscribers to employ a carrier in Salt Lake City. 
Subscriptions were $2.50 for six months, but the second 
issue ran the following notice: "Wanted, at our office, 
flour, corn meal, butter, cheese, tallow and pork in ex¬ 
change for the News.” 11 

The editorial policy of the Deseret News championed 
the United States Constitution and “truth and liberty.” It 
promoted free enterprise, the work ethic, and high moral 
values. Among its advertising the early News had talks by 


Church leaders, letters from the mission field, news 


about local social and cultural organiza¬ 


tions, as well as obitu- 
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aries and poetiy- 
Brigham 
Young took a 
keen interest in 
the News. 
Ed Howe, a non- 
Mormon who 
later became a 
noted newspaper¬ 
man in Kansas, 
worked several 
months as a 
typesetter for the 
Deseret News . 

He wrote: “One 
day [Brigham Young] 
came into the Newts of¬ 
fice, the occasion being 
publication of some sort 
of Church report, and he 
called at the composing 


Left: On June 29, 1859, the 
Deseret News presented to 
the people the Deseret Alphabet. 
They reported that “the more it 
is practised... the more useful 
and beneficial it will appear J 



T 


he first "Deseret News" in the Rocky Mountains came off the press 
modest weekly publication of eight pages with Willard Richards as 


room with the business manager looking up some detail. 
I had worked on the report, and produced the copy they 
were looking for* The prophet seemed to question some 
of the figures, and wanted to see whether I had followed 
copy It turned out that I had, and there was no correc- 
tion. ‘You're right, and Fm wrong,' he said, patting my 
shoulder, which 1 thought a good deal from the head of 
the Mormon Church. 312 


Keeping the Deseret 
News going was a constant 
struggle* One of the first 
big challenges was the lack 
of paper* Transporting 
paper from St* Louis to 
Salt Lake City was so ex- 
pensive it threatened the 
profitability of the news¬ 
paper. Due to high freight 
rates, paper which could be 
purchased back East for 
$3*00 or $4*00 a ream was 
from $18*00 to $20*00 in 
Salt Lake City. 13 Church 
leaders decided that the 
only way the newspaper 
could be saved was to pro¬ 
duce their own paper In 
the Valley. In November 
1850, Richards printed an 
urgent plea in the News: 
'‘RAGS! RAGS'! RAGS! 1 ! 
Save your rags, everybody 
in Deseret save your rags; 
old wagon covers, tents, 
quilts, shirts, etc., etc., are 
wanted for paper. The 
most efficient measures are 
in progress to put a paper 
mill in operation the com¬ 
ing season, in the valley, 
and all your rags will be 
wanted" 14 

In 1850, Thomas 
Howard, a skilled paper- 
maker from England 
joined the Church, He was 
rushed to Utah in 185L 
where Brigham Young appointed him to supervise the 
construction of a paper mill in Big Cottonwood Canyon. 
Sidney Roberts, a man who had some experience in con¬ 
structing sawmills, was appointed to assist him. 15 

In the meantime, Willard Richards kept the paper 
going with irregular issues and then stretching to three- 
week intervals. Richards pleaded for cash “to purchase 
paper" or for ‘such articles as will sustain the office.” He 


on June 15,1850. It was a 
the first editor. 
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began to openly question whether the News 
would survive. To his readers, Richards wrote, 
w We are ever ready and willing to do all we can 
to comfort, bless, edify, and instruct and do 
good to the Saints but we are not sufficiently 
versed in chemistry to convert the earth into 

gold_The Saints can have the News again, 

if they wish, by making cash payments in ad¬ 
vance, with which to purchase paper.” 16 In 
the midst of all of this, Richards oversaw the 
moving of the News from the old mint shack 
to the Deseret Store Building, a three-story 
adobe structure on the northeast corner of 
South Temple and Main streets, 17 

By October 1851, Howard and Roberts 
had prepared a draft of the machinery and 
commenced construction of the mill. 
Church leaders started a campaign to collect 
tags for Howards use. In December 1851> 
the News had a notice asking for "ropes 
made of hemp, or flax, or paper hangings, or 
waste paper of all descriptions, and rags of 
all colors, of every name and denomination, 
either cotton, linen or woolen.” Any contri¬ 
bution to the cause would be accepted as 
tithing. Bishops were designated as rag 
agents to help facilitate the caused 8 

The process of producing paper in the 
Salt Lake Valley was slow and arduous. For 
months, Howard and Roberts tried to con¬ 
struct a paper plant using makeshift materi¬ 
als, which proved unsatisfactory. The dismal 
situation finally turned around in 1853, 
when the Church purchased a paper ma¬ 
chine for $8,500. Howard also obtained 
permission to use some of the machinery 
that had been brought to the Valley for 
sugar manufacturing to set up a paper- 
making operation on Temple Squared 9 

Unfortunately, Willard Richards, a sick 
man, would not live to see the first home¬ 
made paper in the Valley. Richards had worn 
himself out with all of his responsibilities as 
a Church leader. He died in March 1854. The 
first News issue containing homemade paper 
was produced on 22 June 1854. However, 
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Richards was spared the frustra¬ 
tion that his successor, Albert 
Carrington, faced. The paper 
was dark gray and thick, 

“Readers could almost see the 
buttonholes in the shirts that 
went into the paper” 20 The 
shades varied from page to 
page, 

Carrington was unapolo- 
getic. “Dark gray is better than 
no paper,” he told News readers, and he then went about 
carrying on the work started by Richards, 21 He explained, 
“We design facing the music under the same banner, pur¬ 
suing the same policy” 22 In June 1854, the News offices 
moved from the Deseret Store Building to the Tithing 
Office Building, a low adobe structure on the east side of 
Main Street just north of South Temple Street. 23 In 
November, Carrington had a cut of a beehive placed over 
the editorial column. Other than a few simple symbols 
used in business advertising, this was the only illustration 
that appeared in the News in the 1850s. 

Thousands of emigrants from Great Britain came to 
Utah in the 1850s, and Carrington made sure that the 
News covered happenings in Britain, The News also 
began to carry more reports from the growing communi¬ 
ties spreading throughout the Territory of Utah. Its pages 
were full of useful information like crop conditions, civic 
improvements, local manufacturing, and church activi¬ 
ties. In 1856, the News found a new r home in the Council 
House, a square, two-story structure with red sandstone 
and adobe walls on the southwest corner of Main and 
South Temple streets. 24 

By 1858, there were Deseret News agents in thirty- 
eight settlements in Utah, and there were agents in San 
Francisco and San Bernardino, California, Also, agents 
were in Genoa, Nevada; Fort Malad, Idaho; St, Louis; 
New York City; and Liverpool, England, The newspaper 
was appearing every week with eight pages to each issue, 25 

Just as things were looking up a little, national events 
threatened not only t\\c Deseret News, but the entire Utah 
Territory. In April 1857, U.S. President Buchanan mobi¬ 
lized an army of 2,500 infantry, artillery, and dragoons 
under the eventual command of General Albert Sidney 
Johnston to replace Brigham Young with Alfred 
Cuaiming as territorial governor and to reestablish law 


and order in Utah Territory, 
A series of miscommunRa¬ 
tions and false statements by 
federally appointed Utah offi¬ 
cials led Buchanan to believe 
that Utah was in open rebel¬ 
lion against the United States. 

Brigham Young de¬ 
clared martial law in Sep¬ 
tember 1857 and mobilized 
the Nauvoo Legion (the local 
militia) to counter the approaching force. On March 23, 
1858, Govenor Young announced that all settlements in 
northern Utah must be abandoned and prepared for 
burning if the army came in. The evacuation started im¬ 
mediately, Approximately 30,000 Latter-Saints moved 
fifty miles or more to Provo and other towns in central 
and southern Utah, 26 

George Q. Cannon took the Deseret News printing 
equipment 148 miles south of Salt Lake City to Fillmore, 
which had once served as the territorial capital. The News 
operation was set up in the northeast room of the old state- 
house basement. Only one wing, a red sandstone, two- 
story building, was ever completed of the statehouse be¬ 
fore the capital was moved back to Salt Lake City. The first 
Fillmore edition of the News came out on May 5, 1858 27 

Meanwhile, Thomas L. Kane, an influential 
Pennsylvanian and friend of the Mormons, offered to 
serve as mediator between the U.S, government and the 
Mormons. Kane persuaded Gumming to come to Salt 
Lake City without the army. Church leaders agreed to ac¬ 
cept Gumming and a permanent army garrison in ex¬ 
change for peace and amnesty Johnstons army marched 
through a largely deserted Salt Lake City on June 26, 
1858, and went on to build Camp Floyd forty miles to 
the southwest. 

Residents returned to Salt Lake City. In September 
1858, George Q. Cannon packed up the press equipment 
and headed back to the city. The News returned to its 
home in the Council House and began operations again. 
The water-powered paper mill that had been working on 
the temple block was not replaced. The plant had been 
dismantled, and the engine and some of the machinery 
sent to Cedar City for use in the iron works. 

However, the Church had not given up on paper¬ 
making. Two paper engines and a 36-inch Gravite 
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cylinder machine, valued at approximately $25,000, were 
carried, to the Valley in 1860. After the completion of the 
new paper mill in 1861, George Goddard was called on a 
“Rag Mission." President Young asked Goddard to visit 
every settlement in the Valley “for the purpose of gather¬ 
ing up whatever might be obtained convertible into 
printing paper.” Goddard wrote: “[This calling] was a se¬ 
vere blow to my native pride,, , . But after being known 
in the community for years, as a merchant and auction¬ 
eer, and then to be seen on the streets going from door to 
door with a basket on one arm and an empty sack on the 
other, enquiring for rags at every house. Oh, what a 
change in the aspect of affairs.... When President Young 
first made the proposition, the humiliating prospect al¬ 
most stunned me, but a few moments' reflection re¬ 
minded me that I came to the valleys of the mountains 
from my native country, England, for the purpose of 
doing the will of my Heavenly Father, my time and 
means must be at His disposal. 1 therefore an¬ 
swered President Young in the affirmative, and 
for over three years, from Franklin, Idaho, in 
the north, and Sanpete in the south, my 
labors extended, not only visiting many 
hundreds of houses during the week 
days, but preaching rag sermons on 
Sunday The first time I ever spoke 
in the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 

... was a rag discourse and Presidents 
Brigham Young and Heber C 
Kimball backed it up with their testi¬ 
mony and enlarged upon it ” 28 

At the end of his three-year mission, 

Goddard had collected more than 
100,000 pounds of rags. In 
1862, the News returned to the 
Deseret Store Building. It would 
remain here until 1903. 29 By 1867, 
the News office was not only pro¬ 
ducing a weekly newspaper hut had 
added a daily called the Deseret 
Evening News, That same year, the 
task of rag collection was assigned 
to the Relief Society. 

On May 10, 1869, the News 
covered one of the biggest stories 
of the century, occurring in its 


Left: The Ramage 
press that printed the first 
edition of the Deseret 
Ne ws was hauled across 
the plains by wagon and 
is now on permanent 
display on the fourth 
floor of the Deseret 
News Building 
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The Deseret News Building was finished in 1851 on the northwest corner of Main Street and South Temple, ft was originally used 
as the Presiding Bishops office and the tithing storehouse. The Deseret News resided at this location from / 861-190L 

THE RAMAGE: a wooden handpress with iron platen, was built in 1820 by Scottish-born Adam Ramage 
(1772-1850), who sought, in his own words, "to render the hand press efficient, simple in construction, and mod¬ 
erate in price.” Ramage “became widely known as the maker of Inexpensive, durable, well-made wooden presses that 
were ideally suited for smaller country newspaper offices.” Improvements on his wooden press eventually made it 
the most popular press in the early years of the nineteenth century. He built presses in three sizes, a full-size com¬ 
mon press, a mid-sized “screw press,” and a table-top foolscap press. Eventually making presses completely of iron, 
Ramage, by 1837, was reported to have manufactured over 1250 presses of all kinds and continued manufacturing 
them until his death at the age of seventy-eight. — http://wwtiKoneiirt.com/briarpress/index.shtml 
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own backyard—the completion of the transcontinental 
railway at Promontory Summit, Utah* The date of this 
event is used by historians to mark the end of Utahs pio¬ 
neer era- Immigrants no longer had to walk across the 
plains; they could ride a train to Utah. For the Deseret 
News, the pioneer era had perhaps ended eight years ear¬ 
lier when the Transcontinental Telegraph line converged 
in Salt Lake City in October 1861. News that had once 
taken months to reach the Deseret News editors was now 
reaching the editors in lighting time. While many ob¬ 
stacles would confront the News in the years ahead, the 
two main pioneer obstacles—shortages of paper and slow 
news-gathering resources—had pretty much been over¬ 
come by the end of the 1860s. 

Having overcome great obstacles to survive, the 
Deseret News grew to be a major news source in 
the Rocky Mountain West and made significant contri¬ 
butions to community-building along the Wasatch Front. 
As one of the first twenty newspapers founded west of 
the Missouri River, the News is one of only two that still 
exists. □ 


Upper center: The old paper mill at the mouth of Big 
Cottonwood Canyon was erected in 1882-83 by the Church 
in order to supply paperfor the Deseret News. The machinery 
for the mill came from the sugar mill in 
Sugar House, Below: By the 1920s Deseret 
News trucks lined-up waitingfor the 
papers to roll off the press to deliver copies 
to ou tlying areas, 

J* 
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Visuals: Deseret Store engraving (8); old paper mill (16-17); 1902 
Deseret News Building (18); newsboys (18); Tribune newsstand 
(20-21); Godbe and Harrison portraits (22); early miner (23); Union 
Vedette and Connor photo (24); 1924 Tribune Building (25); 
Stenhouse and Ttdlidge photos (28-29); small newsstand (28); Snow 
and Gates portraits (30-31), © courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 
Photo of1859 Deseret News (10); first edition 0 /Deseret News paint- 
mg by Paul Clowes (11); newspaper ads and engraving (12-13); 
Ram age printing press photo (14); and 1920 Deseret. News trucks 
(16-17), © courtesy Deseret News. IV W. Phelps photo (9); early maga¬ 
zines (30-31), courtesy Church Archives, The Church of Jesus Christ of 
LatterAay Saints. Main Street, ca. 1900 (14-15), © by Ken Baxter. 
Mine at Mammoth, Utah, 1932 (22-231 by B. F. Larsen, courtesy 
Springville Museum of An. 


Right: The Deseret News moved across the street to the southwest 
corner of Main Street and South Temple in 1902 (later known as 
the Union Pacific Building) and resided there for a quarter of a 
century. During the 1900s most downtown papers were sold by 
newsboys (pictured below). Aboutfifty 
newsboys sold papers on Salt Lakes street 
corners for 5 cents a piece—making a 
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Members 
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Earl W. Gates 
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Dan Edwards 
Milan E. Mecham 
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Mountain Valley 
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David Kay Kimball 
LaGrande H. Terry 
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Dwight Edwards 
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Paul T, Bambrough 
Larry Holdaway 
M* Ray MacKay 
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Robert G. Pedersen 
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Craig M. Anderson 
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Ronald M. Brown 
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David Jefferies 
Don Johnson 
Dee Mair 
Thomas Randle 
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Lloyd Brooks, Lehi 
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Del Sol is proud to support The Sons of Utah Pioneers. During your 
next vacation, be sure to visit Del Sol, The Worldwide Leader in 
Color-Changing Products! 

Del Sol products burst into vibrant colors when exposed to sunlight. Discover shirts, shorts, sandals, watches, 
hots, hair clips, jewelry, over 20 shades of noil polish ond much, much, more that all change color in the sun. 
Visit the Del Sol nearest you today and take home o hit of sunshine! o-wt 07 
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Opposition in 


By Jennifer We tier 




“The shocking slugfest ’ was good reading and 
editions ojboth the Salt Lake Tribune and 
the Deseret News were well anticipated 


T he origins of the Salt Lake Tribune , like most 
things in the development of the Salt Lake Valley, 
go back to Brigham Young and. his disciplined 
and dogmatic leadership, 

His forceful and determined approach was the way 
of the frontier and one wonders if the many years 
Brigham drove teams of unruly horses and obstinate oxen 
over the Great Basin honed his determination to get his 
way. Regardless, Youngs style destined him to criticism 
and attacks by many a pioneer newspaper editor 

Youngs fierce desire for dominance was understand' 
able. The Salt Lake Valley was a difficult place to keep “in 
hand” and driving the Mormon church was as bumpy and 
body slamming as a frontier coach ride. Free and open as 
the imagination, the developing valley became home to 
wild, proud, and stubborn individuals. These unbridled 
broncs found it a place of great opportunity and freedom, 
and even though Brigham was a powerful teamster, not all 
those in the stables wanted to be told what to do. 

Surprisingly, the men who started bucking were lead¬ 
ers in local Church leadership. They served missions and 
counted LDS General Authorities as friends and rela¬ 
tives. But like a horse that is deliberately reigned in, and a 
grassy field of business and economic opportunity is in 
sight, William S. Godbc—businessman, city councilman, 
counselor the Thirteenth Ward bishopric, member of the 
School of Prophets, Brigham Youngs stepson-in-law, and 
polygamist—took the bit and ran. 
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Godbe s rebellion and the birth of the Salt Lake 
Tribune came from the developing mining industry 
in the Salt Lake Valley. He and artist and architect 
Elias L. T. Harrison, and other like-minded col¬ 
leagues in the business, journalism, and art commu¬ 
nities, saw the economic benefit of joining in the 
mining excitement. Millions of dollars were being 
pulled from the mountains, and Godbe and his 
friends were determined to take advantage of the eco¬ 
nomic windfall. They urged the Church to do likewise. 

Brigham Young abhorred the idea of involvement 
in mining and made it clear that the Church 
and its members should stand clear of the 
issue. The dissenters continued to publish 
their ideas in The Utah Magazine , that later would be¬ 
come The Mormon Tribune . Their dissident views, how¬ 
ever, included more than just economics. Their involve¬ 
ment in spiritual enlightenment in seances with the dead, 
as well as an end to one-party rule in the Utah Territory, 
landed them in a disciplinary council with the Church 
General Authorities. 

“Harrison and Godbe defended themselves by argu¬ 
ing that members had the right to an honest difference of 
opinion with church leaders. They requested the right to 
express their differences 'respectfully and moderately.”* 
Brigham Young, George A Smith, Wilford Woodruff, 
and George Q. Cannon would have none of it. Harrison 
and Godbe were excommunicated. 1 

Godbe and other fellow dissidents soon met with 
leading non-Mormons to found the Liberal political 
party. The Mormon Tribune , which had been founded by 
the Godbeites (the name given to the group associated 
with Godbe when they were in the fold), became the Salt 
Lake Daily Tribune and Utah Alining Gazette . Not too 
long after that, the name was shortened to simply the Salt 
Lake Tribune . 

The paper began as a dull recording of mineral facts 
and statistics. The first edition, printed in April 15,1871, 
stated: “The Daily Tribune will be a purely secular journal 
devoted entirely to the presentation of News and to the 
development of the Mining and Commercial interests of 
the Territory. It will have no sectarian bias and will be the 
organ of no religious body whatever. The aim of the pub¬ 
lishers will be to make it a Newspaper in every sense of 
the word. . . . The Tribune will be a complete record 
of mineral facts and statistics, the determination of die 
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publishers being to make it the great mineral paper of the 
Territory” 2 

This mild mining paper was the beginning of a 
vigorous and often vicious stampede. The Salt Lake 
Trihums trot turned into an all-out gallop as it took on a 
new role. It became the voice of the Liberal political 
party and sought repeatedly to end the dominance of the 
Mormon or “Peoples Party” in politics* It was an im¬ 
possible quest, given the Church's power, but the early 
editors of the Salt Lake Tribune were determined. The 
criticisms of the Church continued in intensity, and the 
stampede careened out of control when a new editor was 
appointed. 

“Strained from the outset, the relationship between 
the Mormon church and the Tribune ruptured in 1873, 
when the Godbe group sold the paper to a Kansas part¬ 
nership. “Border ruffian” and new Tribune editor, 
Frederic Lockley soon engaged the church owned Deseret 
News in an on-going slugfest.” 3 

The shocking “slugfest” was good reading and edi¬ 
tions of both the Salt Lake Tribune and the Deseret News 
were well anticipated. “No newspapers of any section of 
the country, or of any period in the Nations history, were 
ever more eagerly awaited or more closely read 
than those hailing from Utah through 
the antipolygamy crusade of the last 
half of the Nineteenth Century.” 4 

“Lockley saw little need for 
restraint in his attacks against the 
Mormon Church leadership, 
polygamy, and the Mormons in 
general. The Tribune held par¬ 
ticular antipathy for Latter-day Saint 
president Brigham Young,” 5 

“The Deseret News answered the 
gentile attacks in kind with statements 
defending the church against the ring 
or conspiracy to defraud the people 
of Utah,” 6 The mudslinging was turn¬ 
ing into a world-class 
rodeo with editors kicking 
and snorting at one another! 
Interestingly enough, some¬ 
times the editors didn't make it 
out of the chutes too well. In 1877, 
Lockley was found beaten senseless 
by a gang of unknown assailants. 


“So the lorcnsic warfare began* waged by some of the 
West's most militant press” writes J. Cecil Alter. “These 
pioneer editors defined their policies with precision* as if 
ir were a virtue for the newspapers to be Republican, 
Democratic, Independent* Mormon or anti-Mormon, 
and to be bitterly opposed to all other factions and 
groups in the community; and they set out to espouse 
these causes wih vigor* and with prejudice* placing them¬ 
selves at the head of imaginary armies* battling for the 
principles outlined on the newspaper masthead.’ 7 

The no-holds-barred campaign continued until 
1883* There is only so long you can last on an untamed 
bull and* most likely, Lockley was tired of the bumps and 
bruises of the circuit when he sold out to Patrick H. 
Lannan and C. Q Goodwin. “And while the paper con¬ 
tinued to press the fight against Mormon domination* 
“the voice was not so shrill.” 8 

As conditions changed in the early 1890s the news¬ 
paper reigned in its anti-Mormon position and promoted 
Mormon-gentile cooperation. In 1901 newly elected 
Roman Catholic U.S. senator Thomas Kearns and a busi¬ 
ness partner bought the Tribune . Kearns brought the can¬ 
ter to a walk and made strides to eliminate the papers 
anti-Mormon overtones. He succeeded in maintaining 
good relationships with the mostly LDS state legislature 
which had appointed him ro the Senate. 


“Upon Kearns' death in 1919 his family bought out 
the partner s share of the publication. The Kearns family 
owned a majority share of the newspaper until 1997 
when they sold it to Tele-Communications Inc., a multi- 
media corporation, which was later acquired by AT&T 
The Tribune was subsequently sold to Denver, Colorado- 
based, MediaNews which is owned by publisher Dean 
Singleton.” 9 

The West was a wild place and frontier headlines of 
gunshot wounds, broken bones, coats of tar and feather* 
blazing night-time duels, imprisonments, conflicts and 
quarrels galore confirm it was an unruly place to live. 
Brigham Young tried to keep all that untamed energy in 
one* unified herd. But there were those who saw the 
lower 40 as the place to graze* while the others were 
headed for the upper. 

“From its inception, the Tribune viewed itself as a 
necessary voice of balance in Utah, However, that 'bal¬ 
ance' produced some of the most heated moments of ar¬ 
gument and outright battle in the years prior to the ad¬ 
mission of the territory to statehood.” 10 

Over time* these western papers learned to be civil 
and to take the bit and bridle and stand for the saddle, 
with a just a bit of snorting and stamping. The “gentling” 
process left a western legacy of outspoken journalism in 



JL champion brave, alert and strong..-To aid tha right. Oppose the wrong. 


■Grewit Salt Ijftlce City* TJ. T., Monday Morning, 


26, 1866, 
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In 1863, Patrick E, Connor established a post near Salt Lake City . He was concerned about 
secessionist activities in the area and chose a location in the foothills that allowed him to keep 
an eye on the Mormons. The Union Vedette, the first daily paper in the Utah Territory , was 
published at Camp Douglas from 1863-1867. It was referred to as a thorn in the side of 
Momwnism . 
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Notes 


Utah which continues today to provide entertainment 
and promote balance in Salt Lake City. 

“The greater number of frontier editors were singu¬ 
larly capable, courageous journalists, who placed Utah's 
pioneer newspapers among the Nations most distin¬ 
guished and respected spokesmen and historians of those 
early days. They portrayed the propaganda and public 
sentiment of earnest groups of people having sharply con¬ 
flicting views, undergoing a slow but far reaching change 
through the years ” 11 Q 


Entrepreneur Ezra Thompson built the Salt Lake Tribune 
Building at 143 South Main Street in 1924 on the 
site of the Salt Lake City Pony Express stop . In 
May 2005, the paper moved out of its 
historic location and relocated at 
the Gateway Mali 
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THE MOUNTAIN VALLEY chapter 
invite you to experience 




September 14-16 


C onvention events will take SUP members on a journey 

f 


'from the Valleys early days, to the Swinging "40s, and to its 
present-day splendor. 


Day 1: The SUP Encampment 
opens at Soldier Hollow, the loca¬ 
tion for Nordic competitions dur¬ 
ing the 2002 Winter Olympics. 
While dining, yotfll enjoy breath- 




At 


wm 


HHH 


taking views of Heber Valley and the Uintah Mountains. In the 
evening you 11 experience the flavor of the Old West. Native 
American dancers will perform, while swinging cowboy music 
and campfire ballads remind you of life before fences. 


Day 2: Steam locomotives brought prosperity and increased 
immigration to Utah. The historic Heber Valley Railroad con¬ 
nected the mountain valley to wider markets and neighboring 
communities. Conventioneers will board the train at the Heber 
Valley Railroad Depot and travel down scenic Provo Canyon to 
Vivian Park while enjoying entertainment on board Swing into 
the S 40s that evening with the award-winning Wasatch High 
School Jazz Band! You can jitterbug on a rare spring-loaded 
wood dance floor installed in the old Social Hall by Heber City 
forefathers. In between dances, tour Daughters of the Utah 
Pioneer Museum located in the same building. 


Day 3: The Encampment winds up with the 2006 Awards 
Banquet and Art Show to be held at the luxurious Zermatt 
Resort Spa & Convention Center, Special guest speaker will be 
Elder Marlin K, Jensen, member of the Quorum of rhe Seventies 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. He has 
served iti the Europe Central Area Presidency since 2001. 


Plan to be completely pampered and entertained as we intend to 
make this the best ever SUP National Encampment! 
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Fee Schedules 

Early Registration by August 1, 2006 
$115 Per Person: 

Fees includes all meetings, dinner at Soldier 
Hollow, the Big Band Swing Dance & light 
buffet, Heber Valley Historic Railroad train 
ride & box lunch, Spouses Program, and 
Awards Banquet & Art Show, Fees exclude 
lodging, bus tour and shuttle service. 
Registration after August 1. 2006 
$125 Per Person 

Same fee package as Early Registration, ex¬ 
cludes lodging, bus tour and shuttle service. 

Saturday Program Only — $60 
Fees include meetings. Spouses Program, 
and Awards Banquet &Art Show, excludes 
lodging, bus tour and shuttle service. 


Register Here 


2006 SUP National Encampment 
& Convention Registration 


Fees 

Member 

Spouse 

Total 

Early $115 




Late $125 




Saturday 

Only $60 





Heber Valley Bus Tour 


Fees 

Member 

Spouse 

Total 

Friday $15 





Heber Valley Bus Tour—$15 

This scenic 2-hour tour will take you to local 
sites of interest, including historic sites, Sol¬ 
dier Hollow, Jordanelle Reservoir and to the 
new Utah Valley State College Wasatch Cam¬ 
pus. Light refreshments will be served. 


Shuttle Service 


Fees 

Member 

Spouse 

Shuttle $35 




Total Amount Enclosed $. 



*Make all checks payable to and mail to: 
THE MOUNTAIN VALLEY Chapter, SUP 
P.O. Box 441 
Heber City , UT 84032 


Shuttle Service — $35 

An optional shuttle will be provided for your 
convenience to and from convention activi¬ 
ties. The bus will leave from Zermatt Resort & 
Spa and will shuttle passengers to Thurs¬ 
day’s Soldier Hollow dinner, the Heber Valley 
Railroad on Friday morning, and to the Big 
Band Dance on Friday evening *Shuttle ser¬ 
vice offered contingent upon number of 
seats filled. 


Name 


Spouse/Guest. 

Chapter^_ 

Address_ 


Phone 


Email 















































Thomas B. H. 
Stenhouse 

Undoubtedly the most 
powerfuljournalistic 
voice in the territory. 


—.Ronald W. Walker 


T homas Brown Holmes 
Stenhouse was born in 
Dalkeith, Scotland, on 
February 21, 1824 the twelfth child 
of George and Elizabeth Stenhouse. 1 

At the age of twenty-one, he 
joined The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. A few 
years later, while opening the 
Southhampton Conference of 
the British Mission, he met and 
baptized Fanny Warn, whom he 
later married on February 6, 1850, 2 
In 1855 the Stenhouses left 
their homeland to join the Saints in 
the Salt Lake Valley, but they did 
not go directly to Utah. For the 
next three and a half years, Thomas 
served in various church assign¬ 
ments on the East Coast, while he 
also assisted in editing New Yorks 
Church journal, The Mormon.* 

In September 1859, Thomas 
and Fanny arrived in Zion at last. 
The Stenhouses quickly began to 
influence Salt Lake City. They were 
“among Zions leading exponents 
and were at the center of Utahs 


intellec¬ 
tual and 
artistic life/* 4 
Thomas swiftly became a 
leader in journalism. He started as 
a clerk at the Church Historian s 
Office and then became a 
reporter for the Deseret 
News , In 1864 he 
founded the Salt 
Lake Telegraph f “the 
city s first daily and 
at the time the most 
successful journal in 
the territory/ 5 

Frederick S. Buchanan 
tells us "Stenhouse ... 
played a prominent role as 
a publisher, patron of the arts, 
and as a university regent. As 
founder and publisher of Salt 
Lake City's Telegraph , this articu¬ 
late immigrant put his pen at the 
disposal of the Mormon cause in 
its conflict with Colonel Connor 
and the Union Vedette of Camp 
Douglas. His literary skills and 
sophisticated perceptions 
were also recognized by the 
non-Mormon press in the 
East and in California/*’ 


By Megan Johnson 


The Telegraph continued suc¬ 
cessfully in Salt Lake City until 
Thomas relocated it to Ogden, 
Utah, when President Brigham 
Young asked him to begin publish¬ 
ing the Telegraph there. 7 

Thomas continually had mis¬ 
givings about moving the Telegraph 
to Ogden, vet he still did it with the 
ultimate desire that Zion “expand 
and grow/ 8 But the Telegraph's stay 
In Ogden was short. In July 1869, 
after only three months of publica¬ 
tion, Thomas decided to return the 
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Telegraph from Ogden to Salt Lake 
City, where publication resumed. 

On returning to Salt Lake City, 
Thomas gradually became involved 
with the Godbcite movement. 9 For 
years he had questioned the author¬ 
ity of Church leaders, and the fail¬ 
ure of the Telegraph in Ogden 
added to his doubts. In August 
1870 Thomas requested and was 
granted excommunication. 10 

He eventually settled in San 
Francisco, where he died March 8, 
1882, of jaundice at the age of fifty- 
ctght. 11 

Although Thomas did not re¬ 
main in the Salt Lake City nor con¬ 
tinue to be a member of the LDS 
church, his influence remained in 
Salt Lake City, especially in the 
field of journalism. Historian 
Ronald W. Walker describes Stem 
houses w journalistic voice [as] un¬ 
doubtedly the most powerful in the 
territory ” J2 Q 

Megan Johnson grew up in western 
Washington in the San Juan Islands and is 
an undergraduate student at Brigham Young 
University. In June 2006 she will graduate 
with a BA in English and a minor in editing 

Notes 

1 Ronald W, Walker, “The Sren houses and the 
Making of a Mormon Imaged Journal of 
Mormon History, ed. Richard W. Sadler, (The 
Mormon History Association. 1974), 1:52. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., 53. 

4 Frederick S, Buchanan, “Imperial Zion: The 
British Occupation of Zion.” The Peoples of 
Utah, cd. Helen Z. Papanikolas (Salt Lake 
City : Utah State Historical Society, 1976), SO. 

5 Walker, 54. 

6 Buchanan, SO, 

7 J. Cecil Alter, Early Utah journalism: A Half 
Century of Forensic Warfare, Waged by the 
Wests Most Militant Press, (Salt Lake City: 
Utah State Historical Society, 1938), 142. 

8 Ibid, 348. 

9 Walker, 6 Gh 

10 Ibid., 62. 

11 Ibid., 72. 

12 Buchanan, 80. 


Edward W.Tullidge 


From the time 
I came into the 
Church, / 
fervently 
desired to live 
to see the 
Saints a great 
nation ... 


E dward W. 

Tullidge was born 
in Weymouth, Dorset, 
England on September 30, 1829, to 
John Elliot Tullidge and Elizabeth 
Jane Dawes, 1 At the age of twelve, 
he was apprenticed to his cousins as 
a coach painter. 

Through his cousin William 
Bowring he was introduced to The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, and at the age of nine¬ 
teen he was baptized. 2 

Throughout his life Edward 
suffered from mental distress and 
he fluctuated between fierce com¬ 
mitment to, open contempt for, 
and toleration of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
yet throughout his life Edward re¬ 
mained constant in that he always 
lived with passion and devotion. 
After his baptism, Edward fervently 
engaged in missionary activity and 
worked as the editor for The 
Millennial Star. 3 By 1852 he re¬ 
quested excommunication, but this 
estrangement did not last. 4 

Edward, intent on writing a 
Joseph Smith history, left England 
in 1861 and came to Salt Lake City, 5 



He was hired by the 
Church Historians 
Office, yet despite 
the access his posi¬ 
tion provided 
to Church 
records which 
aided in writ¬ 
ing a history 
about Joseph 
Smith, 
Edward quit 
his job at the 
/ Church 

Historians 
Office because he 
disliked the LDS 
church's level of secular 
involvement. Despite this, Edward 
was still loyal to the establishment 
of a Zion nation. 

In a letter that he wrote to 
President Brigham Young near the 
time he first entered the Salt Lake 
Valley, he described his desires for 
Zion and for the role he wanted to 
play in the building of Zion. He 
wrote: "From the time I came into 
the Church, I fervently desired to 
live to see the Saints a great nation. 
.., I realized the fact that no nation 
could rank high in civilization 
without a national literature. I 
choce [sic] again that part as my 
particular sphere.” 6 

True to his literary intentions, 
Edward with his friend Elias L. T. 
Harrison published in 1864 the 
Peep O’Day, a magazine focusing on 
science, literature, and art. Peep 
O’Day, "the first magazine pub¬ 
lished west of the Missouri River,” 7 
lasted only five issues. After the 
demise of Peep 0 ’Day, Edward trav¬ 
eled east and worked for the New 
York Galaxy . 8 9 10 11 12 
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In the fall of 1868 Edward re¬ 
turned to Salt Lake City where he 
temporarily took charge of - Utah 
Magazine while the magazines 
founders—Elias L. T. Harrison and 
William S, Godbe—went back East 
on a business trip. 9 Instead of re¬ 
turning with business information, 
however, Godbe and Harrison re¬ 
turned with ideas to reform the 
Church, which became known as 
the Godbeite or the Reform 
Movement. 10 Edward was sympa¬ 
thetic to their case, and after being 
temporarily disfellowshipped from 
the Church on October 16, 1869, 
he wrote a letter formally resigning 
his membership. * 11 

Edward remained in Utah, 
where he worked as assistant editor 
for Utah Magazine 12 and then as 
general editor of its successor. The 
Mormon Tribune, a newspaper sup- 
porting “the Libera! Cause in Utah, 
devoted to mental liberty, social de¬ 
velopment, and spiritual progress,* 13 
Soon Edward revisited the East, but 
returned in July 1871 to Utah, 
where he would remain for the rest 
of his life. Upon returning he was 
hired as the associate editor for the 
Salt Lake Tribune (the successor of 
The Mormon Tribune). 14 In 1873 he 
lost his position with the Salt Lake 
Tribune . Around this same time— 
despite his official separation from 
the LDS church—Edward sought 
to be reconciled with President 
Brigham Young, to whom he wrote: 
“Edward Tullidge ... has ever been 
your friend and brother.” 15 

With the loss of his job with 
the Salt Lake Tribune , his career in 
journalism ended as well. But this 
end also marked the beginning of 
prolific stage of historical writing. 
In 1876 he published The Life of 
Brigham Young; in 1877, The 



1 Ron aid W. Walker, “Edward Tullidge: 
Historian of the Mormon Commonwealth,” 
Journal of Mormon History, ed. Richard W. 
Sadler (Provo, Utah: Mormon History 
Association, 1976), 3:55-56, 

2 Walker, 56. 


Women of Mormon dam; and 
in 1886, his best work. The 
History of Salt Lake City and 
Her Founders. 16 Edward com¬ 
pleted The History of Salt Lake 
and Her Founders, with over 
1,100 pages, in three years, 17 

This history was widely 
admired because of its thorough¬ 
ness and its balanced and largely 
unbiased style. ia Frederick S« 
Buchanan further comments that 
“despite his disagreements with 
church authorities, [Tullidge s] his¬ 
tory of Salt Lake City in 1886 . . . 
received acclaim and financial 
support not only from business¬ 
men but from civic and church 
officials.” 19 

On May 21, 1894, Edward W, 
Tullidge died in Salt Lake City at 
the age of sixty-five. U 
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generous in 
accepting women 
in the field oj 
journalism. 
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F rom the beginning of the 
settlement of the State of 
Deseret, literature has been 
an important part of the culture. 
Journalism and the beginning of 
newspapers in Utah provided an av¬ 
enue for those with writing talents 
to express themselves, thus putting 
forth their values in prose or verse. 
Much of this early writing seems 
didactic, sentimental, and out¬ 
dated today, yet is of great histor¬ 
ical value, and some of it is still 
recognized as great writing. 

Various styles of publications 
were established in Utah, with 
many communities having rheir 
own newspaper or magazine. The 
number of newspapers or periodi¬ 
cals that have been starred in Salt 
Lake City averaged six each year 
since the first settlement of the 
state. 1 

The Deseret News was a pioneer 
newspaper of the West with the 
motto “Truth and Liberty” Those 
who contributed to its pages were 
to abide by this 
motto. It is interesting that 


the first “newsboy* 
for the News was not 
a boy at all; it was 
a fourteen-year-old 
girl, Ellen Partington 
Richards Kay, an 
adopted daughter of 
Dr, Willard Richards, 
first editor of the 
Deseret News, 2 Along 
with a girl “newsboy” they also wel¬ 
comed women as contributors of 
their writings to the paper. In fact, 
all of Utah was generous in accept¬ 
ing women in the field of journalism, 
and many women were contributors 
to the press, while a few held the po¬ 
sition of editor, 3 

Eliza R. Snow and Susa Young 
Gates, both prolific writers, were 
recognized by eastern newspapers 
and other publications, but it was 
Latter-day Saints publications of its 
auxiliary organizations that pro¬ 
vided an opportunity for most 
Utah women to express themselves 
in print and to develop their liter¬ 
ary talents* Magazines like the 
Improvement Em , Relief Society 


tuza K. Mow: ^tonspoetess. 

Magazine , Juvenile Instructor , etc*, 
published articles, stories, poetry, 
music, and so forth. The Womans 
Exponent , the first publication 
owned and operated by Latter-day 
Saint women and the second 
womans publication west of the 
Mississippi River, provided an av¬ 
enue for women writers* Its first ed¬ 
itor was the capable Lulu Green 
Richards, who served as editor from 
June 1, 1872, to July 15, 1877* 
Emmeline B. Wells, the assistant 
editor, succeeded Lulu Green as ed¬ 
itor in August 1877 and remained 
as editor for thirty-seven years. Her 
literary contributions, both prose 


Susa Young Gates (left) in 1889published thefirst issue of the Young Womans Journal. She sold 
subscriptions to finance the magazine and traveled between Provo and Salt Lake City to produce it 
Encouraging girls to writeshe served as editorfor the next eleven years. From 1914 to 1922 , Susa 
also served as editor of the new Relief Society Magazine, a forty-eight-page publication, which 
instantly became set popular it made a profit the first year: Relief Society sisters enjoyed their own 
magazine of fiction, poetry , articles on family fifes, reportsfrom the field, and messages from leaders * * 


*“Susa Young Gates, Thirteenth Apostle,” by Janet Peterson, Pioneer Magazine, Summer 2002, 16. 


By Mary A, Johnson f President 
International Society Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
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and poetry, remain a precious 
heritage. 4 

Orson E Whitney stated that 
“Poetry is the elder sister of history, 
the mother of language, the ances¬ 
tress of civilization * Echoing his 
statement we can pay tribute to 
early poets whose poetry is still rec¬ 
ognized as good verse, even in 
todays sophisticated world. 

The prophet Joseph Smith re¬ 
ferred to Eliza R. Snow as “Zions 
poetess.” Her most beloved hymn, 
<l Q My Father,” will stand as great 
poetry forever. She contributed 
much to the Deseret News. Alfred 
Lambourne, an artist, painter, es¬ 
sayist, designer, and writer of beau¬ 
tiful books, was also a renowned 
poet, Charles W Penrose, a news¬ 
paper editor, was also an author and 
poet. Sarah Elizabeth (“Lizzie”) 
Carmichael was perhaps the best 
poet of this early period, and many 
of her writings were published in 
the Deseret News. 

There are too many others to 
mention here, but with gratitude 
we remember those who con¬ 
tributed so much to the journalism 
and literature in the formative years 
of this state. Their writings testify 
of the talents of the pioneers and 
their desire to reach for great¬ 
ness. Their writings contributed to 
the moral and ethical values of the 
community They received the joy 
that comes from self-expression. It 
is because of the newspapers and 
other publications that we today 
can enjoy those writings and the 
history that they relate. U 

N otes _ 

1 Kate B, Carter, Historical Pamphlet, 

April 1943, 132. 

2 Ibid., 166. 

3 Ibid,, 162, 

4 Ibid., 163. 






Dear Brethren: 

T hank you so much for your issue of Vol. 52, No. 4, about our 
early photographers of Zion. 

1 was so surprised and pleased at the picture and article of my 
great-grandfather Charles Ellis Johnson. He died a few years before 
1 was born, but I remember hearing the family talking about him all 
the time. He was married to my great-grandmother, Ruth Young 
(whose mother was Emmeline Free), and their eldest son, Ellis, is my 
grandfather. 

When my grandmother, Bessie Johnson, moved from her house 
on East 1st South, we had to clean out the attic that was full of neg¬ 
atives, photos, and all sorts of things belonging to Charlie. The sad 
part of this was that there were hundreds of beautiful photographs 
of babies, weddings, couples, you name it, all without a single name 
or identification. 

I haven't before seen the photo you have of Charles Ellis, but I 
am thrilled to have it in my genealogy book. 

Also, I would like to add a correction to a photo you had in the 
Summer 2002 magazine on page 31. My great-grandmother, Ruth 
Young Johnson, was alive at the time of that photo—she died in 
1948 in Salt Lake City 

Again, thank you so much for the picture and article. I always 
knew he was a very handsome man, and this proves it! 

Sincerely Jacquelyn Johnson Davidson , Monterey, Virginia 




W e look forward to each issue of the PIONEE R Magazine and 
the information found in each copy. Thank you for produc¬ 
ing such a fine magazine. 

The PIONEER magazines are really super and we enjoy read¬ 
ing them from cover to cover. Eve shared many of the articles with 
our High Priest Group, as well as others. Thanks, again, for pro¬ 
ducing such a great magazine. 

Sincerely Merlef Eggett, at Large, Aubrey, Texas 


---- 

I want to congratulate you on the more recent issue of PIONEER. 

The text and the pictures are a delight. With such a product, I 
want to move [my Legacy Trust Fund Contribution] from Oxcart 
to Coverd Wagon! 

Sincerely Richard F. Holmes, Lafayette, California 
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